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OPENING OF THE NEW LON- 
DON BRIDGE. 


Tue annexed Engravings are intended 
to represent a portion of this magnifi- 
cent ceremony, and to record its cele- 
bration rather in these pictorial essays 
than by any lengthy details. The latter 
belong. to the journalist, but in con- 
nexion with a splendid triumph of art 
—such as is London Bridge—they, in 
some measure, claim register in our co- 
lumns. Nevertheless, we must confine 
ourselves to a mere outline — “ the ab- 
stract and brief chronicle of the. times ;” 
premising that we leave the architectural 
details of the Bridge for some future 
occasion—to accompany a suitable En- 
graving of the elevation. 


The choice of the First of August 
for this ceremony was very appropri- 
ately made. It is a,day of Thames cele- 
brity, being that on which Doggett’s 
Coat and Badge Match is decided; 
whilst it makes a glorious stand in the 
long list of our naval triumphs, as the 
anniversary of the Battle oF the Nile. 
But no First of August on the Thames 
ever resembled that of Monday last: 
why, old Doggett would have rubbed 
his eyes as if wakening up with vision- 
ary delight at a scene which could not 
have been surpassed in the best day of 
— fashion and theatrical taste, 
when 40,000 persons were employed on 
the River Thames in conveying persons 
to the playhouses on its banks. 

The grand attraction of the scene was, 
of course, the presence of the King and 
Queen, who graciously condescended to 
take that opportunity of honouring the 
citizens of London with a visit. The 

reparations on the Thames, and at 
th sides, from Waterloo to London 
Bridge, to receive the royal visiters, had 
occupied several days. Boats and barges 
were formed into lines from Somerset- 
stairs to London Bridge, through which 
the Royal procession was to pass, and 
too much credit cannot be given to the 
parties by whom these regulations were 
planned and executed. Many of these, 
articularly the lines opposite Somerset 
ouse, were profusely decorated with 
flags, presenting in this as well as in the 
gay attire of the respectable parties 
seated on platforms on their decks, one 
of the most brilliant and imposing spec- 
tacles that can be imagined. The 
bridges were ‘crowded with occupants. 
Tiers of seats were raised on the toll- 
house of the Southwark bridge, and 
the road was in part occupied with tents, 
platforms, &c., whilst Waterloo and 
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Blackfriars bridges were thronged with 
persons from morn ‘till eve. On the 
shores, north and south, the same cu- 
riosity was evinced to witness the pas- 
sing pagent, and means were taken to 
satisfy it. The banks, wharfs, and tim- 
ber-yards, where they could command a 
view, were thickly peopled. Storehouses, 
warehouses, factories, and private dwel- 
lings, teemed with human beings to the 
very roofs. The stone and iron galle- 
ries of St. Paul’s Cathedral were occu- 
pied by such as preferred a birds-eye 
view of the scene ;* on the roof of St. 
Saviour’s church were raised seats for 
upwards of 150 persons ; but the Monu- 
ment was not tenanted. 

The arrangements made at Somerset 
House for the reception of their Majes- 
ties, partook of the sume order and re- 
gularity which distinguished those in the 
whole line to the Bridge. The whole 
Were, we understood, under the super- 
intendence of Sir Byam Martin. 

The stairs leading from Somerset 
House, as well as the platform, were 
covered with dark cloth, over which was 
laid red cloth, in that part by which 
their Majesties were to pass. At the 
end of the stairs were placed two splen- 
did union jacks, of rich silk, and of im- 
mense size. 

Their Majesties and suite left St. 
James’s Palace in twelve carriages. 
The King, who appeared in the Wind- 
sor uniform, entered the last carriage, 
accompanied by the Queen, the Duchess 
of Cumberland, and the Duchess of 
Cambridge. In the preceding carriages 
were the Duke and Prince George of 
Cumberland, and the royal suite. 

The party reached Somerset House 
at 3 o’clock, their arrival being an- 
nounced by the hoisting of the Royal 
Standard of England over the centre of 
the building; which signal was follow- 
ed by discharges of cannon from the 
wharfs and barges, and loud cheering 
from the surrounding crowds. The em- 
barkation was a scene of peculiar in- 
terest. The King (with the Queen 
on his arm,) descended the stairs 
with a firm step, declining the aid of 
the proffered arm of one of the lords of 
his suite. All the party having embark- 
ed, the procession moved in the follow- 
ing ordert :- - 

* Our esteemed Correspondent P. T, W. was 
in one of these galleries nearly three hours, and 
represents the coup d’cil as of surpassing beauty. 
By the way, the fine effect of boats on the 
Thames is yd shown in the celebrated 
s al 

t We copy this programme from the Morning 
Herald : it is, we believe, a correct picture of the 


Royal Pageant, although it did uot appear in all 
the new spapers. 
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TEQUINY “3de0 ‘oo10g somUNT, 


The Trinity House Barge. 
The Victualling Office Barge. 
The Commissioners of the Navy. 
Treasurer of the Navy. 
Admiral. 
Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty's ships in the Medway. 
The Lords of the Admiralty. 
The Lords of the Treasury. 
The Vice-Chancellor. 
The Attorney and Solicitor Generals. 
Barge with Earl Grey and the Cebinet Ministers. 
¥ THE ROYAL BARGE, 
With the KING and QUEEN, the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, the Duchess 
of Cambridge, the Duchess of Gloucester, the Duke of Sussex, 
Prince George of Cumberland and Cambridge. 


Thames Police Boats. 


SECOND ROYAL BARGE, 


With the Lord Chamberlain and the Lords and Ladies in Waiting; Principal 
Officers of their Majesties’ Household. 
THIRD ROYAL BARGE, 
Her Majesty’s Maids of Honour. 
Officers in attendance on their Majesties. 
State Nav Barge. 


Wit 
Lord Amelius Beauclerk, Chief Naval Aid-de-Camp to his Majesty, accompanied by 
Admiral Sir Thomas M. Hardy, Sir Henry Blackwood, and other 
distinguished Naval Officers. 
The Deputy Comptroller of the Navy's Barge, commanded by 
Captain Fanshaw, R. N. 
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Together with 





The scene at this moment was indes- 
cribably grand. ‘The whole space 
within the lines, and a great part of that 
without, seemed studded with a moving 
mass of glittering splendour. The float- 
ing of the Royal Standards, of British 
banners, union jacks, pennants, and 
streamers, peel with other flags, of 
every colour and of all nations, the gay 
attire of countless thousands on the 
river and its banks, the waving of scarfs 
and handkerchiefs, discharges of artil- 
lery, and the deafening shouts of those 
near the procession, answered like a dis- 
tant echo from those more remote,—all 
contributed to give to the spectacle an 
effect of which no description could con- 
vey a correct idea to those who were not 

resent.’’* Their Majesties acknow- 
edged the applause with affable cour- 
tesy, the Queen repeatedly bowing, and 
the King being frequently uncovered. 
The progress of the procession was in- 
tentionally slow, from the considerate 
wish of their Majesties that all those in 
the line should have a full F< sage of 
seeing the royal party. us, it was 
past 4 o’clock before the barges reach. 
ed the new bridge. 

The preparations here were upon a 
scale of tasteful magnificence. Their 
extent, though explained within a few 
inches, will be understood by the an- 
nexed Engraving. An awning or pavi- 
lion extended more than one third across 
the bridge. On the London side, adja- 
cent to the site of the Fishmongers’ 
Hall, was also erected a splendid pavi- 
lion for their Majesties, the Royal suite, 

* —_ _ 


avy Office Barge. 
The Duke of Bucclench’s Barge. 
G State Barges and Men-of- Wars’ Launches, 
Cutters, &c. 


Sir Richard Rirnie and the High 
Constable of Westininster. 


the civic authorities, and the more dis- 
tinguished of the company: its appur- 
tenances and a pointments are thus des- 
cribed in The Tes? report: The pavi- 
lion “ was in all respects worthy of the 
purposes for which it was designed. 
Constructed of standards thet had for- 
merly waved over the armies of almost 
every civilized nation in the world, its 
decorations were of an equally striking 
and princely character. The breadth of 
it was co-extensive with that of the 
bridge itself. Its form was quadran- 
gular, and at the four corners were plac- 
ed, upon raised broad pedestals, groups 
of men in armour, which had an ex- 
tremely picturesque and agreeable effect. 
The pillars which supported the Royal 
Pavilion were presi with flags, shields, 
helmets, and massive swords. Their 
Majesties’? seats were beneath a gor- 
geous canopy of state—of crimson cloth 
—the back of which was formed of plate 
glass. To the right and left of this 
canopy were places for the members of 
the Royal Family, the Ministers, and 
many of the nobility. From the ends of 
this, the principal table, and at right 
angles to it, ran two other narrow ta- 
bles, which were reserved for the civic 
authorities and members of Parliament. 
No other tables were placed in the 
Royal Pavilion; and thus a large open 
space was preserved in front of their 
Majesties, whose view of the whole of 
the company under the awning was free 
and unobstructed, except by the drapery 
which formed the front of the tent. 
From this pavilion the awning extended 
along the narrow part of the bridge to 
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Interior of the Awning or Tent. 


the distance of about 500 feet. On 
either side there were tables for the 
guests. These tables were filled with 
gaily and elegantly dressed company, of 
which the female part was perhaps 
more numerous than usual; and we 
need hardly observe, that this was a 
feature in the festivity which must con- 
fer additional eclat and interest on any 
spectacle. On that part of the bridge 
which was not covered, the only orna- 
ments consisted of large flags, and these 
were placed at so short a distance from 
each other, that when they gave their 
swelling canvass to the wind they nearly 
touched each other. Many of them 
were mere signal flags, but there were, 
besides, the standards which wave over 
the palaces of all the great Powers in 
the world. Our own national colours 
floated more proudly and conspicuously 
than the rest. Besides, however, the 
glorious flag of Old England, we no- 
ticed the black eagles of Russia and of 
Prussia, the keys and mitre of the Pope, 
the rich emblazoned shields of Venice, 
of the King of the Two Sicilies, and of 
Spain, the flag of America, and the co- 
lours of the Trinity House.’’ 


On the London side of the bridge, 
the landing stairs were covered with 
crimson cloth, and here their Majesties 
were received with the formalities cus- 
tomary upon royal visits to the city. The 
King was handed out of his barge by 
Mr. Routh, one of the London Bridge 
Committee ; and Mr. Jones, as Chair- 
man of the Committee, was present to 
receive the Queen on her landing. Upon 
stepping ashore, the King addressed 
these gentlemen in the following words: 
“Mr. Jones and Mr. Routh, I am very 
glad to see you on London Bridge. It 
is certainly a most beautiful edifice ; and 
the spectacle is the grandest and most 
delightful in every respect that I ever 
had the pleasure to witness.” The King 
then paused to survey the scene around 
him, and acknowledged the deafening 
cheers of the multitude by taking off 
his hat, and repeatedly bowing. 

Upon reaching the top of the stairs, 
the sword and keys of the city were 
tendered to his Majesty by the Lord 
Mayor, when the King returned them, 
signifying that they should remain in his 
lordship’s hands. The Chairman of the 
Committee then presented the King 
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with a gold medal, commemorative of 
the opening of the bridge, having on 
one side an impression of the King’s 
head, and, on the reverse, a well-exe- 
cuted view of the new bridge, with the 
dates of the present ceremony, and of 
the laying of the first stone. 

Their Majesties, attended by the 
Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex, and 
by the principal members of the Royal 
Family, the city authorities, and tol- 
lowed by the Royal Household, nearly 
all the Ministers, several of the nobility, 
Members of Parliament, &c. then crossed 
the bridge in procession, and on reach- 
ing the Surrey side, witnessed the as- 
cent of Mr. Green, in his balloon, this 
being his 192nd voyage. Mr. Green 
was attended by a Mr. Crawshay, and 
the aeronauts descended in the evening 
at Charlwood, in Surrey, about twenty- 
nine miles from the metropolis. 

This part of the ceremony was con- 
sidered the opening of the bridge ; after 
which the wale party returned to the 
pavilion, and partook of a sumptuous 
collation, Mr. Jones being in attend- 
ance behind the King’s chair, and Mr. 
Routh behind that of the Queen. The 
Lord Mayor, in characteristic fulness 
of hospitality, proposed the King’s 
health, which was drunk with four 
times four, and the whole company 
sung ‘‘ God save the King.” His Ma- 
jesty bowed to all around. Sir C. S. 

unter then proposed the health of the 
Queen, which was drunk with corres- 
pondent honours. The Lord Mayor 
then handed a beautiful gold cup to the 
Sovereign, who said, taking the vessel, 
*¢ J cannot but refer on this occasion 
to the great work which has been ac- 
complished by the citizens of London. 
The City of London has been renowned 
for its magnificent improvements, and 
we are commemorating a most extra- 
ordinary instance of their skill and ta- 
lent. I shall propose the source from 
whence this vast improvement sprung, 
The trade and commerce of the City of 
London.” The King then drank of what 
is called the loving cup, of which every 
other member of the Royal Family 

artook. This must have been not the 
east interesting incident of the festival. 
It reminds one of the olden glories of 
hospitality, and is associated with the 
best feelings of our nature. 

The King next drank the health of 
the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress ; 
soon after which, his Majesty rose, and 
bowing to the company, retired with 
his suite. Messrs. Jones, Routh, and 
the whole of the committee, followed 
the King to the royal barge, and about 


six o’clock, the party re-embarked. The 
notes of joyful respect were once more 
renewed, and the procession was even 
more splendid than heretofore, it being 
joined by several of the city barges. The 
King frequently waved his hat in enthu- 
siastic acknowledgement of the people’s 
applause, and the whole scene was one 
of the most gratifying that heart could 
enjoy. The feelings of the people at 
their Majesties re-landing at Somerset 
House resembled one burst of accumu- 
lated joy, and cheers loud and continued 
accompanied the party to St. James’s. | 

It would be easy to enlarge the inci- 
dents of this day into a volume, in such 
style as the progresses of sovereigns are 
recorded in cumbrous and costly quartos. 
Its joys would fill many pages: its sor- 
rows, we hope, but a single leaf. We 
attempt little beyond the simple record 
of the pageant, and aim chiefly at its 
importance as an era in the history of 
art—for such we conceive to be the 
completion of the new London Bridge. 
The mere show, however, had its sweet 
uses, since it must have prompted pa- 
triotic feelings in many an aspiring 
breast. What an idea would such 8 
scene as that of “royal tower’d Thame’”’ 
on Monday last, afford to a foreigner of 
the vast wealth of the British metro- 
polis, and what a gratifying picture of 
the good order of English society. 
The intelligent Rammohun Roy, who 
was invited to the civic party, must 
have indeed enjoyed the scene, and 
probably asked, as did the late Emperor 
of Russia, where were the poor people 
of England. Within London and Wa- 
terloo bridges were concentrated the 
wealth and pride of tonpon: along 
her banks floated in goodly splendour 
the most popular sovereign and court 
in Europe, with all the delicious gale of 
the people’s affection. What a delight- 
ful page will this event furnish to the 
chronicler of our times, and how the 
philanthropist may rejoice at this peace- 
ful triumph—this untarnished work of 
national splendour. 

The gayest part of the river was that 
between Southwark and London Bridge : 
here we were much struck with the 
effect of the massive gilding of the City 
barges and their superb appointments, 
throwing into shade even the boasted 
barks of the Bosphorus, or the Adria- 
tic; right emblematic of British opu- 
lence,* andin their companies abounding 
with flowers of surpassing loveliness. 
Neither were the hospitalities of the 

* We were told on the river that the regilding 


and refitting of one of the Company’s barges ex- 
ceeded one thousand pounds, 
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day confined to the sumptuous pavilion 
on the bridge, since every boat on the 
river and building on its banks had its 
festivity, ay, and what the poet calls 
‘‘ the loud festivity of mirth.” 

Soon after the departure of the King 
and Queen, the company were on the 
wane. A light fall of rain disconcerted 
a few parties, but, many lingered till 
dark in the hope of witnessing a display 
of fireworks. Their anticipations were, 
however, but in part gratified by the 
discharge of a few rockets. On the 
bridge all without was silent ; but, doubt- 
less, the mirth ran high within the tent, 
for, first and last there were upwards of 
800 dozens of wine provided for libations. 
Lights on the river were few and far 
between, if we except in the stupendous 
barge, named the Maria Wood, which 
was moored near the bridge. Here 
were festoons of lamps which threw 
their golden fires upon the water, and 

_Yeminded one of the creations of ro- 
mance. Towards eleven o’clock their 
light began to flicker, and about this 
time we caught the last festal echo of 
an anthem for him who had been the 
harbinger of the day’s joy. 


CANINE FIDELITY. 
(For the Mirror.) 


PaTRIOTISM in warriors, affection: in 
lovers, fidelity inthe married, and sin- 
cerity in friends, have all been wisely de- 
picted on the tomb for the benefit of 
those who come after. The readers of 
the Mirror may, perhaps, be amused 
with the following instance of faithful- 
ness in a dog—“ even unto death.” 

At Acton Place, near Lavenham, in 
Suffolk, Sguire Jennings resided. Dur- 
ing Mr. J.’s last illness in town, tradi- 
tion informs us that a faithful dog 
insisted on remaining at his master’s 
bedside all day, and watching at the 
chamber door all night. The evening 
before Mr. Jennings’ death, the vigilant 
creature very reluctantly left the room 
to take up his usual sentry post on a 
mat outside the door, and next morn- 
ing, on being refused admittance to his 
dead master’s bedside, he immediately 
took his way to the Puace at Acton, 
where he crept to his master’s dressing 
room and lay himself down under a 
piece of cabinet furniture. When disco- 
vered, the domestics endeavoured to 
entice the animal from the room, but 
finding their efforts useless, and remem- 
bering the fondness of their Jate master 
for ‘‘ poor Duchess,’’ the butler took 
some mext and water to the room, which 
the dog even refused to eat. In thirteen 
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days after her master, this affectionate 
creature died too, and lies buried in the 
park, under a neat slab, about 6} feet 
in length, and 3} in width, protected 


ky rails, with the following inscription - 


deeply cut upon the stone :— 


Here 
Lyeth DU! CHESs 
The Damm of the 
Setting Dogs, an Intire 
Favourite and Constant 
Companion of her 
Master's and Dyed 13 
Days after him on the 
10 of March 
1725. 

This circumstance of extraordinary 
affection will serve to show some of the 
stoical disciples of modern reasoning 
that brutes can and do feel deeply for 
the Joss of a friend — ‘‘ Greater love 
hath no man than this,’”’ says the 
Greatest,“ that he died for his friend.”? 

Those friends and acquaintances who 
make vows of sincerity, and who pro- 
fess to have an everlasting regard for 
each other, may think worse things 
than reflecting on the love of poor 
Duchess. 


Lavenham. F.R. 


CANONBURY. 
(For the Mirror.) 


For ever sacred be thy green retreats, 
Unalter’d record of the ‘‘ golden age !” 
With face upturn’! unto thy ancient tow'r, 
linly breathe an apprehensive pray’r, 
That sacrilegious hands may spare its walls ; 
For, hov'ring o'er these groves, the unseen 
power 

Of many a sympathy and thought subliine, 
Exalts my rev’rence to poctic love. 

The city’s din 
Hath died away upon my wearied ear, 
And now I feel ’tis blessedness to live : 
Nor joys the body in that change alone— 
The spirit breathes a mental atmosphere 
Of purer feeling, prompting gratitude ; 
To think that e’en the worshipp’d love I bore 
To fields and flowers, should still survive the 

blight 
Of foolish faith, believing earth a heaven. 
Insunset’s light how sweet to linger here 

Where mus’d of old that ardent devotee 
Of -witching learning, gallant RaLeicn—here 
Amidst the woody solitudes, at eve, 
That high-soul’d man his philoséphic walk 
Calwly pursued, and from his nervons mind 
Shook off the business of the babbling day. 
Soldier and poet, patriot, and sage! 
Honour’d am I, to tread where thou has trod. 
Now while the murmur of the modern Rome 
I hear but faintly sounding far away, 
Imagination's panoramic skill 
Pictures thy prison in the grim old Tower ; 
Where, though the body ‘neath its bondage 


bow’d, 
The soul, unfetter’d, spurn'd the dungeon dank 
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And took its eagle-flight (o other climes, 
Or, with untiring eye survey’d our isie, 
And merg’d each record in historic page. 
Oh, gentle Rateicn, I have felt the tears 
Forsake my quiv’ring eyelids as [ read, 
That genius, virtue, honour, like to thine 
Sav’d not from scaffold and the sanguine axe. 
What cheeks were wet to see thy patriot blood 
Mix with the kennel’s mire! Yet good men 
there 

Soften'd their sorrow with a patient smile : 
For while translated to more glorious state 
Than hers w ho rais’d thee from thy lowly sphere ; 
Thy fate, they knew, would aye remember’d be, 
To cast contempt upon the grov’lling time— 
And brand with scorn the brainless monarch too, 
Who gave bis sanction to thy savage judge, 

* * * * 


Here shone that sun 
Whose lonely rising o’er the Avon's flood 
Grew toa bright meridian, ne’er to wane.* 
In dreamy reveric the train [ view, 
Bestarr’d and plum’d, conduct the “ virgin 

queen,” 
{n stately pomp, unto her hunting tower. 
Thoughtful and modest, in the nobles’ rear, 
I see the manly bard—his fancy fir’d, 
He weaves a moral from the motley scene, 
And warns ambition from the wav’ring throne. 
His love, secluded from the dazzling court, 
Finds meet return but in the bowery woods. 
The titled peer awards a passing nod ; 
The garter'd lord salutes him with a smile. 
Unconscious they, that while their pictur’d 
forms, 
Rang’d in the dull, untrodden corridor, 
Are but their medium of immortal fame, 
That lowly man, more than himself assumes, 
Will move the universe to own his power, 
Aud be the worship of a wond'ring world. 
**H. 

* [Tam not aware of any authority for assign- 
ing to Shakspeare a residence in this locality, 
other thau that of a letter of the poet, which is 
dated from the neighbourhood. Poetical license 
may be pleaded in excuse forthis being repre- 
sented as one of Elizabeth’s court, as he no 
doubt had the honour of occasionally being at- 
tached to it. There is an interesting account of 
that antique building, ‘‘ the Old Queen’s Head,” 
in Mirror, vol. v. p. 321, 


Pine Arts, 


LODGE’S EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS OF 
THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


(For the Mirror.) 


Tue collection of portraits published 
by Mr. Lodge must be, as. they de- 
serve to be, well known. The spirited 
publishers of this work determined to 
collect all the portraits from which the 
engravings are taken, and to throw open 
the gallery gratuitously to the public; 
no true lover of the art has, we hope, 
neglected to visit this splendid collec- 
tion. The painters whose works adorn 
the gallery are Fitian, Holbein, Van- 





dyke, Mark Gerard, Zucchero, Jansen, 
Retel, Walker, Van Somer, Honthorst, 
Sir Peter Lely, Sir Ant. More, Mytens, 
Sir G. Kneller, Sir J. Reynolds, Dahl, 
Jarvis, Riley, Rubens, Flick, Juan de 
Pantoxa, Mirevelt, and P. Oliver; thus 
we have the works of twenty-three of 
the first painters before us. It would 
be impossible for me to notice more 
than very few of the portraits in the 
limits of a few lines. 

6. Sir Christopher Hatton. Retel. 
A beautiful painting, colouring very rich. 

8. Dorothy Sydney, Countess of Sun- 
derland. Vandyke. A very beautiful 
woman. Waller’s Saccharissa. Vans 
dyke in general displays a great hard- 
ness about the features of his women, 
but he has a few splendid examples of 
the contrary. 

9. King Henry VIII. Holbein. We 
never recollect to have seen a portrait 
equal, or at all yeep to this, in 
either depth and richness of colouring or 
in preservation. The face is perfect ; 
beautiful, yet an expression of tyranny 
is to be perceived in the features. The 
dress is splendid, and the tints as fresh 
as if the painting had just left the easel 
of the painter. I have a print of this 
King, stated to be taken from a picture 
by Holbein, now in the possession of 
Barret Brydges, Esq. of Lee Priory, in 
Kent, in which the dress appears dif- 
ferent to that in Lodge’s gullery, yet the 
face is the same. How this is I do not 
know. 

10. Mary, Queen of England. Hol- 
bein. This is the sovereign who is said 
to have flooded England with the blood 
of the Protestant martyrs; whereas 
upon deeper research it is discovered 
that the Roman Catholic martyrs that 
were immolated by the ignorance and su- 
perstition of the Protestant monarchs, 
were far greater in number than those 
sacrificed by Mary. But we are to judge 
not the woman but the painting, which 
is very good, the countenance bearing 
the impress of a mind full of vigour and 
benevolence. 

11. Queen Elizabeth. Zucchero. 
Painting very good, but we fear somewhat 
flattering. The complexion is beautiful, 
but rather too pale. Mr. Pennant thus 
describes her dress : ‘‘ Her gown is close- 
bodied; on her head is a coronet and 
rich egret, and a vast distended gauze 
veil; her face is young, her hair is yel- 
low, falling in two long tresses ; on her 
neck a pearl necklace, on her arms, 
bracelets. The lining of her robe is 
worked with eyes and ears, and on her 
arm a serpent is embroidered with pearls 
and rubies, holding a great ruby in its 
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mouth ; all to denote vigilance and wis- 
dom. In one hand is a rainbow with 
the following flattering motto: ‘ Non 
sine sole Iris.’ ” 

15. Queen Catherine Parr. Holbein. 
The best in the whole collection. I 
shall resume my notice shortly. 

Foley Place. AN ANTIQUARY. 


The Cosmopolite. 


4 FRAGMENT TOUCHING THE ELEPHANT 
AND HARD BOILED EGGS. 


(For the Mirror.) 


“* Upon my life it’s true.’ 





Tue blue devils came over me one sum- 
mer’s morning—my books became dead 
letters— my drawing-box and all its co- 
lours looked blue—a nervous irritability 
came over me ; I could have quarrelled 
with the very best of wives, and felt 
myself in hot water before the tea- 
kettle began its “ Morning Hymn.”’ 
The fold of my table-cloth was not at 
right angles with the side of my table ; 
my tea was insipid ; the very chair I sat 
on was uneasy, (I fancy it was ricketty) ; 
I was too crusty to enjoy the crust of 
my toast, and my eggs were hardly 
boiled before I found them hard! 
“ Hard eggs! who can eat hard eggs,’’ 
lexclaimed. ‘ Egad,’’ thought I, “I 
have eaten them with no uncommon ap- 
petite after a hard ride, or travelling on 
the top of a coach during a long jour- 
ney.”? 

“Ring the bell—call a coach—I’ll 
eat these suid eggs just out of spite; 
put them up with a dry crust, I’ll be off, 
and mount the first long couch that 
comes up to the Elephant.” Now that 
is the way to kill blue devils or the devil 
is in it! 

Having given directions for the feed- 
ing of my dog—locked up my valuables, 
and pulled on my boots, very square in 
the toe, and tight in the pinch—the 
hard boiled eggs were in a short time at 
the Elephant and Castle door. 

A hundred cads were plying me—my 
hackney-coach no sooner stopped than 
both doors were immediately opened, 
and faces of all sorts and sizes, shaved 
and unshaved, washed and unwashed, 
stared ut me in rows of five and six 
deep on either side. ‘ Brighton, sir ?” 
“Brighton, Dover, sir?” ‘ Margate, 
sir?” “ Chatham, sir?” “ Now, sir.” 
“ Bill, the gemman’s all right.” ‘“ Now, 
sir,’’ exclaimed one stout, active fellow, 
who seemed to have obtained a favour- 
able reply by my silence. ‘ Now, sir, 
it’s all right,” and he laid hold of my 
travelling bag as a matter of course, 
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“ Bill, clap this here in the front boot~ 
any thing else, sir—inside or out, sir— 
are you book’d, sir?” All this occur- 
red in a moment; and I found that as I 
was not proceeding either to Brighton, 
Dover, Margate, or Chatham, it was 
determined by mutual and instantaneous 
consent among the cads end porters, that 
I must be for the Hastings coach. “ Any 
where that I may eat my eggs in com- 
fort,” thought I, “ and Hastings it is.” 

T had been inducted to a front seat 
just behind the coachman, and next to 
a very lovely lass — happy prospect 
—day delightful—companion agreeable, 
and going all the way ; by heavens, how 
I shall relish my eggs after all! At last 
we started —a fair and excellent start it 
was. ‘ Hoy, hoy, hoy,” from a hun- 
dred voices; coachee pulled up, the 
wheelers were almost on their haunches. 
The cads were standing right across the 
road hallooing after us, and a jarvey 
came up full gallop. Quite full, 
miss,” said coachee. There was an in- 
tensity of expression in her face, that 
was startling and painful. ‘‘ Oh, God,” 
she exclaimed, or rather shrieked, ‘‘ my 
mother, my poor mother.” An elderly 
lady here explained that the young lady 
had just received the dreadful intelli- 
gence that her mother was dying, and 
that she was hastening to receive her 
last blessing, before it might be too late. 

‘“‘ Take my bag out of the fore boot,” 
said I, getting down, “ there is my place 
at the service of any gentleman inside, 
who will resign his seat for the accom- 
modation of this young lady.” A whis- 
kered puppy in a check shirt and rings 
on his finger, looked out of the win- 
dow perfectly unconcerned, and stared 
impudently vacant; but a venerable old 
gentleman opposite to him, culled out 
vehemently, “* Open the door, I say, 
open the door,” as if dreading that any 
other passenger might volunteer, and 
frustrate his generous desire of sacri- 
ficing his immediate comfort for the re- 
lief of an agonized child. 

“T feel grateful for your kindness,” 
said the old lady, the young one’s heart 
was too full. I transferred the old lady’s 
thanks to the elderly gentleman, and 
away went the Hastings coach. 

“* Where the deuce shall I eat my 
eggs this day,” thought I, as I returned 
to the Elephant — an interesting excur- 
sion of about forty yards: nous verrons 
—I shall wait for another chance. 

“ T’other Hastings will be up pre- 
sently, sir,” said my old friend the cad, 
who took me under his special care, and 
answered his brethren for me as they 
were gathering round us, 
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‘¢ Leave the gemman—he’s for Hast- 
ings, and purlitely gived up his place to 
a young voman wot wanted to go.” 

What a scene of bustle and fun is the 
doorway of the Elephant and Castle— 
men and horses—bag and baggage -- 
bustle and bother—calls and catas- 
trophes— cads and coachmen, from the 
driver of the Fly to the conductor of the 
Royal Sovereign. Then again the passen- 
gers—what a medley—the old and young 
one up for their various journeys. 

jome smirking, some grave; the ladies 
dressed out in their best, the wary old 
traveller wrapped up in his worst. Some 
haggling for a fare, others looking after 
their coats und bags, as if every finger 
of every stranger was a separate and 
distinct thief. Ladies popping their 
heads out of the windows to see if that 
blue bandbox is quite safe, and giving 
strict orders to put nothing on it to 
crush it. 

“ Oh, yes, ma’m, all right,” says the 
porter, who never saw anything of it. 
‘ It’s in the fore boot.” 

“ Take it out; oh, law, it will be 
smashed. Here porter.” 

“ Here Bill,” said the cad who found 
that he had made an unlucky random 
shot about the bundbox, and thought to 
quiet, instead of distress, the owner. 
“Here Bill, here’s a lady about her 
bandbox.” 

“ Yes, ma’m, it’s all right, that man 
arn’t the porter; I know all about it. 
Where do you wish to have it, ma’m ?” 

‘On the top, to be sure, take it out 


_ and put it where I tell you.” 
‘“ 


hy, ma’am there it is on the top, 
under the tarpauling, in case it rains.” 

«¢ Oh, very well, now I’m contented.” 

The bandbox was in the fore boot all 
the time, and the cad settled her fears 
for the rest of the journey. 

In the midst of all this fun, an elderly 
gesticulating Frenchman was forcing his 
way amidst a host of cads. He was all 
pet and fury, ‘“‘ No sare; no sare; no 
sare !” 

; 6 But it is, sir, this is the helephant, 
sir. 

‘No, sare.” 

Then a volume of French naughty 
words, which even the cads thought 
very queer language, and somehow sus- 
— the gentleman to be “ slanging a 

it in his own way.” 

“IT most see de Elephant.” 

“¢ Well, sir, here it is.” 

“ Dis? dis is a house ! 
Elephant, you gredin.” 

‘© Lawks, Bill, here’s a lark, he calls 
you 2 gridiron, show him your don- 

ey. 


I vant de 


«‘ Show him your’n if you come to 

that.” 
«No, sare; I was told by my friend, 
for walk up the road of London, and at 
end of which I shon’d tumble on de 
Elephant, where 1 shou’d find him with 
his tronk.” 

“Ha, ha, that’s a good un, he’s 
acome to look for the Elephant and his 
trunk.” 

The Frenchman’s tale caused roars of 
laughter amid the cads who were amus- 
ing themselves at his dilemma. In the 
meantime I heard a rough, coarse ac- 
cent inside of the house : 

‘¢ Donder and Blitzen deysch is no 
coot. I must put de pottle in which I 
garry my chin in my drunk.” Meaning 
he must place his gin bottle in his trunk. 

The sound of his voice reached the 
ears of the Frenchman, who jumped 
forward with ecstasy. 

«* Ah, by Gar, dat is my friend who 
was arrive to de Elephant.” 

The German blundered away about 
his drunk, and the Frenchman quietly 
adjusted his collar against the dark wine 
dow of the door. 

The scene and the business of the 
morning is principally in the export 
trade, although a considerable portion 
consists in a kind of coasting trade, such 
as clerks, real merchants, sham mer- 
chants, respectable custom-house offi- 
cers, and insolent excisemen, who go 
daily into town, and retire, after the 
fatigues of the day, to their country 
residence. The clerks are fatigued be- 
cause their masters work them hard 
enough. The real merchant is harassed 
by the depression of the times; the 
sham merchant at the depression of his 
pocket; the custom-house officer is 
overwhelmed and forn to pieces by 
weights and ¢ares ; and the insolent ex- 
ciseman is wearied of his idle monoto- 
nous life. Shoals of two-horse coaches 
came rolling up with their usual freight. 
Tiers of men inside and out—an army of 

uill-drivers. Here was the Clapham, 
there the Brixton. In one part was the 
Camberwell or the Peckham, in another 
the Greenwich or the Deptford coach, 
pouring in the daily population. The 
more distant coaches, such as Streatham, 
Croydon, and Reigate were sprinkled 
with the richer sort, who kept real 
country houses; many of them with 
pale, unmeaning faces, for citizens have 
very frequently inquisitive but unin- 
tellectual faces, heightened by a bit 
of a twist, contracted from close 
application to &. s. d. On some of these 
faces could be discerned a harassment 
which might lead one to imagine that 
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some charter bond had become forfeited, 
some cargo lost and not insured, or some 
heavy bill was to be taken up, in order 
to suve another that ceremony; while 
the proud placeman is above all that 
idle n¢ » especially if he is a tall, 
long- backed fellow, who has married 
some cosy old woman with an East In- 
dian property. 

So much for the coasting trade, or 
regular morning freights. Then came 
the long coaches with their beautiful 
horses, neat harness, and bung-up swell 
coachmen, who are the aristocrats of 
their genus. What a difference between 
the dirty coated, unshaved driver of a 
two-horse vehicle, as great a rip as the 
rips he drives, and the dapper w ip ofa 
long journeyed coach; they hardly ap- 

ear to be of the same caste, and happy 
is the one for the rest of his journey 
through Blackman-street, and over 
London Bridge, if he has been honoured 
by a nod or a knowing shake of the 
elbow from one of his more exalted 
brethren. Around the long coaches 
you see clustering the Jew boys with 
their oranges, “ Buy some oranges, sir, 
eight for sixpence, eight for sixpence, 
vell, Ill put you up ten, vill you buy? 
have twelve, here take twelve ; give me 
a hansel this morning, you shall have 
fourteen—that’s a bargain—fourteen ; 
come now, sir, vill you say sixteen ;” 
and the importunate fruit merchant 
clambers up the side of the coach to 
poke a rich juicy orange under your 
nose. It is charity to buy of these 
boys, and for this reason, because the 
wise policy of the richer Jews provide 
for their poor, not by giving them money, 
but by giving them some article of traffic, 
at a most moderate or almost nominal 
value, so that they do not eat the bread 
of idleness ; thus charity herself makes 
them industrious even in their infancy. 
Then again is the bustling newsman, 
with the early editions of the daily pa- 
pers, and a few stale ones damped up 
for the benefit of the unwary and short- 
sighted. Boxes, bags, packages, and 
parcels are bandied about by the porters, 
who are busily engaged, some on the 
roof of the coach, others at the boots, 
(fore and aft) who bundle them in, 
or stow them away with incredible des- 
patch, while the passengers sit mum 
and mute, staring at each other, till the 
rolling of the coach jumbles them into 
conversation. All being ready, the 
dandy coachman steps up gracefully to 
the off wheel, draws on his gloves, gives 
directions to the horse-keeper, orders 
the curb of Kitty to be taken up a bit, 
then placing each rein between its pro- 
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per finger, springs lightly to his seat of 
power. ‘ All right—whit,” and away 
rolls the glory of English travelling, a 
well regulated stage coach. 

Just opposite the Elephant, under the 
shelter of alow wall which surrounds the 
alms-houses, dressed in an old drab 
cout, which identical coat I remember 
many winters, and with his hat slouched 
over his face, and his head on one side, 
is seated on a low three-legged stool, 
the old blind fiddler, the Paganini of St. 
George’s-fields : many a summer’s sun, 
and many a winter’s blast has my old 
friend the fiddler worked vigorously and 
sedulously at his cat-gut, but the me- 
lody has not improved with his practice ; 
his mind scorns the lighter music of the 
day, and he pertinaciously adheres to the 
College Hornpipe, enlivened by Drops 
of Brandy and other airs, whose names 
are lost in antiquity, and which only 
exist in the euphony of the old blind 
fiddler. While the fashionable world are 
running mad after Paganini, and squan- 
dering thousands upon a fiddling fo- 
reigner, let the honest passenger near 
the Elephant and Castle, bestow, or 
fiddle away a mite upon the British 
violinist who, I would stake a diamond 
to a gooseberry, has worn out an equal 
quantity of cats’? bowels in the same 
laudable pursuit of making a noise in 
the world, though doomed “to waste 
its sweetness in the desert air.” 

s * e e 


“ Egad,” thought I, “I feel getting 
hungry, I shall eat one of my hard 
boiled eggs before I start; my appetite 
has returned, and as for blue devils, they 
are gone off by the blue coach. I won- 
der,” thought I, as I cracked the shell, 
‘© where I shall eat the other egg.” 

James SILVESTER. 


SPIRIT OF THE | 
Public Bournals. 


THE MAGICIAN OF CAIRO. 


(From the “ Noctes”? of Blackwood’s 
Magazine.) 

North.—Now fill your glass, and to 
your story. 

Tickler.—Lord Prudhoe and Major 
Felix being at Cairo Jast autumn, on 
their return from Abyssinia, where they 
picked up much of that information 
which has been worked up so well by 
Captain Bond Head in his life of Bruce, 
found the town in a state of extraor- 
dinary excitement, in consequence of the 
recent arrival in those parts of a cele- 
brated Magician from the centre of 
Africa, somewhere in the vicinity of the 
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Mountains of the Moon. It was uni- 
versally said, and generally believed, 
that this character possessed and exer- 
cised the power of showing to any 
visiter who chose to comply with his 
terms, any person, dead or living, whom 
the said visiter pleased toname. The 
English travellers, after abundant inqui- 
ries and some scruples, repaired to his 
residence, paid their fees, and were ad- 
mitted to his Sanctum. 

North.—Anno Domini millesimo oc- 
tingentesimo trentesimo ? 

Tickler.—\mo. They found them- 
selves in the presence of a very handsome 
young Moor, with a very long black 
beerd, a crimson caftan, a snow-white 
turban, eighteen inches high, blue 
trousers, and yellow slippers, sitting 
cross-legged on a turkey carpet, three 
feet square, with a cherry stalk in his 
mouth, a cup of coffee at his left elbow, 
a diamond-hefted dagger in his girdle, 
and in his right hand a large volume, 
clasped with brazen clasps 

on -—The Supellex is irreproach- 
able. 

Tickler.—Laugh as you please—but 
let me tell my story. On hearing their 
errand, he arose and kindled some spices 
on a sort of small altar in the middle of 
the room. He then walked round and 
round the altar for half an hour or'so, 
muttering words to them unintelligible ; 
and having at length drawn three lines 
of chalk about the altar, and placed 
himself upright beside the flame, desired 
them to go seek a Seer, and he was 
ready to gratify them in‘all their desires. 

North.—Was he not a Seer himself ? 

Tickler.—Not at all—but you mistake 
the business—Did you never read the 
History of Cagliostro ? 

North.—Not I. 

Tickler.—1f you had, you would have 
known that there were in the old days, 
whole schools of magicians here in 
Europe, who could do nothing in this 
line without the intervention of a pure 
Seer—to wit, a Maiden’s eye. ‘This 
African belongs to the same fraternity— 
he made them understand that nothing 
could be done until a virgin eye was 
placed at his disposal. 

_North.—Had he never a niece in the 
house ? 

Tickler.—Pooh! pooh?—Don’t jeer. 
I tell you he bade them go out into the 
streets of Cairo, and fetch up any child 
they fancied, under ten years of age. 
They did so; and after walking about 
for half an hour, selected an Arab boy, 
not apparently above eight, whom they 
found playing at marbles. 

North.—W hat was he ? 





Tickler.—I can’t tell you—nor could 
they—but he was a child, and they 
bribed him with a few halfpence, and 
took him with them to the studio of the 
African Roger Bacon. 

North.—Go on——I attend——Fill 
your glass.— Was all this after dinner, 
by the bye? 

Tickler.— The gentlemen were im- 
pransi—and a d——d deal more sober 
than you ever were even before breakfast. 

North.—Perge, puer ! 

Tickler.—Now listen, like a sensible 
man, for five minutes. The child was 
much frightened with the smoke, and 
the smell, and the chatter, and the mut- 
tering—but by the bye he sucked his 
sugar candy, and recovered his tranquil- 
lity, and the Magician made him seat 
himself under a window—the only one 
that had not been darkened, and poured 
about a table-spoonful of some black 
liquid into the hollow of the boy’s right 
hand, and bade him hold the hand 
steady, and keep his eye fixed upon the 
surface of the liquid; and then, resuming 
his old station by the brazier, sung out 
for several minutes on end—What do 
you see? Allah bismilla ! What do you 
see? Illalla Resoul Allah! What do 
you see? All the while the smoke 
curled up faster and faster 

North. —Of course—of course. 

Tickler.— Presently the lad said: 
¢ Bismillah! 1 see a horse—a horseman 
—I see two horsemen—I see three— I 
see four—five—six—I see seven horse- 
men, and the seventh is a Sultan.’’— 
“Has he a flag?”’ cries the Magician. 
—‘ He has three,’ answered the boy. 
—* Tis well,’’ says the other, “now 
halt !’? and with that he laid his stick 
across the fire, and, standing up, ad- 
dressed the travellers in these words :— 
Name your name—be it of those that 
are upon the earth, or of those that are 
beneath it; be it Frank, Moor, Turk, 
Indian, prince or beggar, living and 
breathing, or resolved into the dust of 
Adam, 3000 years ago—speak, and this 
boy shall behold and describe him !”’ 

North.—Very good—now be so good 
as to bring on Lord Prudhoe. 

Tickler.—I can’t say whether he or 
Mr. Felix named the first name—but it 
was WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. The Ma- 
gician made three reverences towards 
the window, waved his wand nine times, 
sung out something beyond their inter- 
pretation, and at length called out, “‘ Boy, 
what do you behold ?’’—** The Sultan 
alone remuins,’’ said the child—“ and 
beside him I see a pale-faced Frank— 
but not dressed like these Franks —with 
large eyes, a tall hat, a pointed beard, 
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roses on his shoes, and a short mantle !’’ 
You laugh—shall I proceed ? 

North.—Certé—W hat next ? 

Tickler.—T he other asked for Francis 
Arouet de Voltaire, and the boy imme- 
diately described aleun, old, yellow-faced 
Frank, with a huge brown wig, a nut- 
meg-grater profile, spindle shanks, 
buckled shoes, and a gold snuffbox ! 

North.—My dear Tickler, don’t you 
see that any print-book must have made 
this scoundrel familiar to such phizzes 
as these ? 

Tickler.—Listen. Lord Prudhoe now 
named Archdeacon Wrangham, and the 
Arab boy made answer, and said, “ I 
perceive a tall grey-haired Frank, with 
a black silk petticoat, walking in a gar- 
den, with a little book in his hand. He 
is reading on the book—-his eyes are 
bright and gleaming — his teeth are 
white—he is the happiest-looking Frank 
I ever beheld.”’ 

North.—Go on. 

Tickler.—I am only culling three 
or four specimens out of fifty. Major 
Felix now named a brother of his, who 
is in the cavalry of the Eust India Com-, 
pany, in the presidency of Madras. 

he Magician signed, and the boy again 
answered, ‘‘I see a red-haired Frank, 
with a short red jacket, and white trou- 
sers. He is standing by the sea-shore, 
and behind him there is a black man, in 
a turban, holding a beautiful horse richly 
caparisoned.’? — **God in Heaven !’? 
cried Felix.—‘ Nay,”’ the boy resumed, 
“this is an odd Frank—he has turned 
round while you are speaking, and, by 
Allah! he has but one arm!’ —Upon 
this the Major swooned away. His bro- 
ther lost his left arm in the campaign of 
Ava! Verbumnonamplius. Seeing is 
believing. 

North.—Why the devil did they not 
bring Maugraby with them to England? 

Tickler.—Perhaps the devil’s power 
only lingers in Africa ! 

North.—Tell that to the marines. 
Aerd.—I’ll tell ye a ten thoosan’ 
times mair extraordinar story than that 
o’ Lord Proud-O’s—gin I had only some- 
thing till eat. But I wad defy Shak- 
speare himsell to be trawgic on an empty 
stammack. 


LINES. 


Tue rose on Beauty's cheek may bloom— 
But coming years 

Will hide its hues in Passion’s gloom 
And streaming tears. 


Heed not the light of maiden’s eyes ; 
Their brilliant beams 

Despair shall dim—as wintry skies 
Ever darken streams. 
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If things so beautiful but brief 
Thus droop away, 
Oh, who would view with aught of grief 
Life’s dull decay ? 
Literary Gazette. 


A TRIBUTARY STRAIN TO NICHOLAS 
PAGANINI. 


Uscite pur, chiusi pensieri, uscite. 
SatvaTor Rosa. 
GaeaT bowman ; man of sharps more sharp than 
swords ; 
Grand executioner, that hang’st in chords 
The Bio notes through which our rapture 
ives; 
Swart neck-romancer of the magic scroll ; 
Mystic musician; oh, let me enrol . 
My homage with the praise that Europe gives. 


Great Cambist, that exchangest notes for notes, 
Wise votary, that dost secure all votes ; 

Pet child of tashion,—leader of the tone ; 
Arch-toliman of the string-supported bridge ; 
High scaler of perfection’s air-iest ridge ; 

Oh, how can words thy vast perfection own? 


True alchemist, illustrious Paganini, 

*Tis thou canst (urn each note into a guinea, 
Thus giving notes a premium above gold: 

A galvanist, thou mak'st dull bodies start 

With thine electric touches—and thou art 
‘¢ Master of Arts ’ more rife than may be told. 


Wieschel, Viotti, Spagnoletti, Mori, 
Lafont, De Beriot, bold Spohr, and Oury, 
Loder, and Cramer, and the noted May- 
seder. all great, are little against thee ; 
Thou Lord of Crowderos, competition-free, 
The ne plus ultra, and non pik andrai. 


All others milk-and-water, every one, are, 
Compar'd with thee, thou music’s own Cream- 


owner ;* 
Of thee it shall he said, with praise not scauty, 
« This is the knight beyond La Mancha’s name; 
This is the knight careering forth to fame 
With bow and bair-row, and with Rosin, 
a’ot be?” 


Thy wild, mysterious, haggard, unstrung looks, 
Thy raven hair that no coercion brooks, 

Have made suspicion try at a false bar t’ye ; 
But well I know, thy doings are all sound ; 
Alas, what mischief can iv him be found 

Whose friends, foes, fiddle, are alike amati ? 


They call thee names (I see their paltry drifts)— 
As “ —e Jack, of neck-or-nothing 
shifts”— 
But heed not thou of malice sucha stale-piece; 
And, while false rogues to draw the long-bow 
taught are, 
Draw thov but thine, far better, although 
shorter; 
Neglect their tales, and mind tby fiddle’s tail- 
piece. 


Time hath beat many who before beat him ; 
But wilt thou yield unto the tyrant grim ? 
Shall ne o’er thee chant forth his mower’s 
chime? 
No, fashions change, and seasons pass away, 
But thou in fame canst never know decay, 
Who art thyself ‘‘ the very Nick of Time.” 


Farewell, most meutal instrumentalist: 
Most learned fiddler: harmony’s high-priest ; 
Farewell ; —but do not go, thou dearest hope; 
Borrow oar ears and cash to any tune, 
So that thou wilt not shift from us too soon : 
Ob, make thy stay with usa double stop. 
Metropolitan. 





INTERIORS OF OLD ENGLISH “ HALLS.” 

Tue chief feature in the interior of an 

ancient residence of every class was the 
* Quere, Cremona ?—Printer’s Devil. 
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great or stone hall, which often gave its 
name to the whole house. It corres- 

onded to the refectory of the abbey, and 
its disposition and plan varied very little 
under any circumstances, or at any 
time. The principal entrance to the 


‘main building, from the first or outer 


court, opened into a thorough lobby, 
having on one side several doors or arches 
leading to the buttery, kitchen, and 
domestic offices; on the other side, the 
hall, parted off by a screen, generally of 
wood elaborately carved, and enriched 
with shields and a variety of ornament, 
and pierced with several arches having 
folding doors. Above the screen, and 
over the lobby, was the minstrel’s gal- 
lery, and on its front were usually hung 
armour, antlers, and similar memorials 
of the family exploits. The hall itself 
was a large and Totty room, in shape of 
a parallelogram ; the roof, the timbers 
of which were framed with pendents 
richly carved and emblazoned with he- 
raldie insignia, formed one of its most 
striking features. ‘ The top-beam of 
the hall,’’ in allusion to the position of 
his coat of arms, was a symbolical man- 
ner of drinking the health of the master 
of the house. At the upper end of 
this chamber, furthest from the entrance 
the floor was usually raised a step, and 
this part was styled the dais, or high 
place. On one side of the dais was a 
deep embayed window, reaching nearly 
down to the floor; the other windows 
ranged along one or both sides of the 
hall, at some height above the ground, 


‘so as to leave room for wainscoting or 


arras below them. They were enriched 
with stained glass, representing the 
armorial bearings of the family, their 
connexions, and royal patrons, and be- 
tween the windows were hung full-length 
portraits of the same persons. The 
royal arms usually occupied a conspi- 
cuous station at either end of the room. 
The head table was laid for the lord and 
principal guests on the raised place, 
parallel with the upper end wall, and 
other tables were ranged along the sides 
for inferior visiters and retainers. Ta- 
bles, so placed, were said to stand ‘ ban- 
quet-wise.’’ In the centre of the hall 
was the rere-dosse, or fire-iron, against 
which fagots were piled, and burnt 
upon the stone floor, the smoke passing 
through an aperture in the roof imme- 
diately overhead, which was generally 
formed into an elevated lantern, a con- 
spicuous ornament to the exterior of the 
building. In later times, a wide arched 
fire-place was formed in the wall on one 
side of the room. From a pleasing 
passage in an old religious writer, of 


the date of 1511, it appears that the 
hall fire was discontinued at Easter-day, 
then called ‘‘ God’s Sondaye.”’ 

“ Ye knowe well that it is the maner 
at this daye to do the fire out of the 
hall, and the black wyater brondes, and 
all thynges that is foule with fume and 
smoke, shall be done awaye ; and there 
the fire was shall be gayly arrayed with 
fayre floures, and strewed with green 
ryshes all aboute.’’ 

*¢ The lords of manours,”’ says Aubrey, 
“ did eate in their greate gothicque halls, 
at the high table or oreile, the folk at 
the side tables. The meate was served 
up by watchwords. Jacks are but an 
invention of the other daye; the poor 
boys did turn the spitts, and licked the 
dripping-pan, and grew to be huge 
lusty knaves. The body of the servants 
were in the great hall, as now in the 
guard-chamber, _ privy-ch a Cc. 
The hearth was commonly in the midst, 
as at colleges, whence the saying, ‘ round 
about our coal fire.’ Here, in the halls, 
were the mummings, cob-loaf stealing, 
and great number of old Christmas 

layes performed. In great houses were 
ords of misrule during the twelve dayes 
after Christmas. The halls of justices of 
peace were dreadful to behold. The 
screenes were garnished with corslets 
and helmets gaping with open mouth, 
with coates of mail, lances, pikes, hal- 
berts, brown-bills, battle-axes, bucklers, 
and the modern callivers, petronells and 
(in King Charles’s time) muskets and 
pistolls.”’ * 

The halls, in fact, of our colleges, at 
either university, and the inns of court, 
still remain, as in Aubrey’s time, accu- 
rate examples of the ancient baronial 
and conventual halls: preserving, not 
merely their original form and appear- 
ance, but the identical arrangement and 
service of the tables. Even the central 
fire is, in some instances, kept up, being 
of charcoal, burnt in a large brazier, in 
lieu of the rere-dosse. In other res- 

ects, probably little, if any thmg, has 
een altered since the Tudor era; and 
those who are curious to know the 
mode in which our ancestors dined in 
the reign of the Henries and Edwards, 
may be gratified by attending that meal 
in the great halls of Christchurch or 
Trinity, and tasking his imagination to 
convert the principal and fellows at the 
upper table, into the stately baron, his 
family, and guests, and the gowned 
commoners, at the side tables, into the 
liveried retainers. The service of the 
kitchen, butteries, and cellars, is con- 
ducted, at the present day, in every 

* Aubrey M S. 
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point, precisely according to ancient 
unvaried custom. 

The hall, such as we have described 
it, is found in every old English mansion 
down to the Elizabethan period; and 
there is scarcely any finer example left 
than that of Longleat, in spite of its 
Italianized exterior. But about that 
time, or still earlier, the nobles began 
to disuse the custom of dining in com- 
pany with their retainers and household 
in the great hall, and a separate apart- 
ment was reserved for the use of the 
family, and called the dining parlour, 
or banqueting-room. This change of 
manners seems to have partly taken 
place by the time of Henry VIII., since 
it was then made a subject of complaint 
that the “hall,’’ at court in particular, 
was not daly “ kept.’’ In the ordinances 
of Eltham, 1526, complaint is made, 
that “‘ sundry noblemen, gentlemen, and 
others, doe much delight and use to 
dine in corners and secret places, not 
repairing to the high chamber nor 
hall, &c.”? Peers, in attendance at 
court, or in parliament, as well as all 
the officers of the royal household, had 
the privilege of eating in the hall with 
their retainers, the number of the latter 
being expressly stipulated, according to 
their rank or office, as appears in the 
‘s‘ Liber Niger Domus Regis,’’ the book 
of household regulations of Edward IV.: 
‘6a duke,’’ it is there said, ‘ shall have 
etyng in the hall one knyghte, a chap- 
leyn, iii squyers, iiii yeomen,’’ and so 
on, down to a baron, who is allowed 
“etyng for a gentelman and a yoman.”’ 
This privilege was called “ avoir bouche 
a court.”” The whole list of persons 
having “ etyng in the hall’’ is enormous, 
and mukes it clear, that the magnificent 
hall at Westminster, built for this use, 
by Edward II., must have had its spa- 
cious area completely crowded at times 
when the king had summoned his peers 
around him. The great hall of Eltham, 
also probably built by the same monarch, 
is but fittle inferior in grandeur to that 
of Westminster. 

The chapel was another principal fea- 
ture in the early English residence of 
every class. It usually formed one side 
of the first court, and was occasionally 
quite detached from the main building, 
Both the hall and chapel were often 
overlooked from windows in galleries 
and upper rooms. Archbishop Parker, 
in a letter dated 1573, says, “ If it please 
her Majesty, she may come in through 
my gallerie, and see the disposition of 
the hall at dynner-time, at a window 
opening thereunto.”’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





She Sketch-Bwook. 


WINDSOR REVISITED. 
(To the Editor.) 
‘* —_. Scenes whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years.” * 
Cowrer. 
Peruaps there is no enjoyment more 
generally, and more sincerely prized, 
than that of revisiting the home of our 
youth—of rambling among the scenes 
dear to our remembrance, and connect- 
ed so strongly with the feelings and cir- 
cumstances of our early days. In after 
life whatever situation we may be placed 
in—however advanced we may be in the 
scale of society—be our pursuit one of 
wealth or of fame—still the memory of 
our early home is paramount over all 
others; even though we may in our 
early days have drunk deep of the cup 
of bitterness, we yet, in the midst of 
our prosperity, feel inclined to cast 
« One longing, lingering look behind ;” 


our sorrows then, appearing through 
the long vista of past years to occupy 
but a small item in the amount of our 
recollections. 

I have been led to make these obser- 
vations, by reflecting, how very few 
places there are better adapted for the 
encouragement of pleasant fancies ina 
native than Windsor. To me there is 
magic in the name, and at the sound I 
ofttimes turn my “ mind’s eye” to a con- 
templation of its beauties —of its “ ma. 
jestic tower,” its woods and meads, and 
its meandering river, where first 

«« —__ T learnt to dash 
Witb pliant arm the wave aside,” 
Nor do I fail to mingle with these, its 
associations of history and poesy—the 
graces of the place. 

Your frequent views in Windsor and 
its vicinity, have made the Mirror always 
acceptable, doubly so, to me from my in- 
timate acquaintance with the places they 
represent. Of the old Castle in parti- 
cular, there was hardly a nook to which 
my knowledge did not extend. Of the 

resent one I cannot say quite so much. 
ith respect to the vicinity, my humble 
addition, some time back, to your ac- 
count of Stoke, will, I trust, be taken 
in evidence of my assertion.* 

A few weeks ago, encouraged by the 
fine weather, and certain longings for 
green fields and shady walks, I resolved 
to snatch a brief hour from worldly 
cares, and pay a visit to Windsor. It 
was a fine Sabbath morning, the sun 
shone brightly, whilst a gentle wind was 


* See Mirror, vol. xv. p. 324, 
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astir, which served to counteract its 
otherwise powerful rays,—that I started 
on my journey. A short ride of three 
hours placed me safe at the foot of the 
Castle Hill. In the course of the after- 
noon I proceeded to inspect its ‘lordly 
towers,” and in spite of my predilection 
for the “‘anciert pile,” I could not but 
acknowledge the immense superiority of 
the one building over its predecessor, 
in the beauty and grandeur of its struc- 
ture, and the uniformity of ils style and 
ornaments. One thing displeased me 
when I looked upon the quadrangle, 
and found there nothing to relieve the 
eye from the monotony of stone and 
glass, but a large gravelled space, ex- 
changed for whut was formerly an agree- 
able =: this may be in accord- 
ance with the general design, but it is 
not near so pleasant to the eye. The 
improvement of the terrace is a most 
important feature: such a delightful 
promenade is in itself a sufficient at- 
traction to strangers, were there no- 
thing else of note connected with the 
lace. The reopening of the Home 
ark, or more properly speaking, the 
re-extension of its privileges to the 
people, by allowing them to walk 
wherever their inclination may direct 
them, leads me to say a few words on 
times past and present. 

In the reign of George the Third, the 
Castle, the Terrace, the Slopes, and the 
Parks, were, under certain regulations, 
open to all. At his illness, the only 
alteration that took place was, the clos- 
ing of the Terrace ; the Courtyard, or 
Upper Quadrangle, remaining open to 
the public as a thoroughfare; and I my- 
self, in conjunction with my fellows of 
the schoolboy tribe, have found many a 
hiding-place in the nooks and corners of 
the old building, whilst playing at the 
noisy game of hide and seek. A short 
time after his death, “a change came 
o’er the face of things ;” and when 
George the Fourth began to make it his 
resid m 1 also the reign of 
seclusion; gates were closed, paths 
stopped up, all access to the upper 
ward prevented ; even the jackdaws and 
starlings, whose dwellings were in the 
ivy that grew up the walls, and in the 
crevices and decayed parts of the build- 
ing, were forcibly ejected from their an- 
cient hiding places, and every means 
was adopted to prevent either intrusion 
or annoyance to the royal privacy, or a 
too near inspection of the castle und 
walks, hitherto open to the public, if 
we except a small portion of the terrace 
being occasionally opened, and the state- 
rooms continuing to be shown. ‘These 
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arbitrary restrictions were said to be in 
some measure owing to the influence of 
the intimates of the king; for the cor- 
rectness of this report I do not, how- 
ever, vouch. 

With the accession of our patriotic 
King, has come a greater accession of 
liberal feeling, on all matters as regards 
the comforts or enjoyments of the peo- 
ple; and in no instance has it been 
shown more, than in the readiness with 
which all these obnoxious restrictions 
have been removed, which prevented 
the public holding a free intercourse 
with the beauties of a place, towards 
the production of which, the meanest 
native visitant has contributed his share. 

It was with a considerable degree of 
satisfaction, that I beheld from the ter- 
race, groups of happy faces wandering 
about at their pleasure in the park be- 
neath ; it served to remind me the more 
forcibly of similar scenes in my early 
days, making me almost fancy myself a 
happy boy again. Upon turning my 
head from contemplating this scene, [ 
was agreeably surprised to see the Queen 
advancing down the steps from the 
castle into the flower-garden, sloping: 
from the terrace: this was another in- 
cident similar to those of the olden time 3. 
a Queen walking amongst her subjects 
free trom the paraphernalia and pomp of 
her rank. It is by such acts as these 
that royalty may expect to find its way 
to the hearts of the people; it may be 
a virtue, in the opinion of some, that 
kings and queens should shroud them- 
selves in the impenetrable veil of ma- 
jesty ; there was a time perhaps, when 
it might have been well to do so; but 
that time has passed, and mystery and 
unmeaning state can exist no longer. 

The sun was now on the decline, and 
the — hour for the real enjoyment 
of the country about to commence, as 
the “subtle thief of life” warned me 
to depart. 

With a heart, therefore, light as the 
breezes that floated around me, I turn- 
ed to depart from this scene of innocent 
enjoyment, in my own breast well satis- 
tied, that though 1 had not spent my 
day in prayer and fasting, yet, in sur- 
veying the objects with which I was 
surrounded, and in looking “ through 
Nature, up to Nature’s God,” senti- 
ments had been awakened, which were 
not unacceptable to the great searcher 
of all hearts. eees 


P.S. The engraving in a late No. 
as a representation of “ the Hermitage” 
in Frogmore Gardens, is known as “ the 
Gothic Ruin.” 
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A snapper up of idered trifies. 
SHAKSPEARE. 





FICTION AND FACT. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Marurin has, in one of his extraor- 
dinary novels, placed two tender lovers 
together in prison, there to be starved 
to death. Their enthusiastic affection 
changes into deadly hatred, and becom- 
ing, as it were, merely wild beasts, 
raging in the agonies of hanger for 
food, they eat each other. Most per- 
sons have considered this picture over- 
charged ; nothing in fact is more true to 
nature, as many an anecdote of ship- 
wreck, and famished crews: wandering 
over the wide seas, and world, amply tes- 
tifies'; let the following suffice : —In the 
Mary Frances, an American vessel ship- 
wrecked, in February or March, 1826, 


one of the passengers was James Frier, . 


who was working his way home, under 
promise of marriage to Anne Saunders, 
servant to the master’s wife ; the unfor- 
tunate crew of the wrecked vessel were 
daily dropping off by famine, and 
amongst them died Frier. When Saun- 
ders heard of his death, “ she shrieked 
a loud yell,’’ says the account, seized 
a cup from Clark, the mate, and cut- 
ting the throat of her late betrothed 
husband, drank his blood, alleging she 
had the greatest right to it. A scuffle 
ensued between Clark and her, in which 
she conquered, but afterwards “ allowed 
him to drink one cup to her two !”’ 

Maturin desired to prove the empire 
of appetite, and the natural instinct of 
self-preservation over the pure and fer- 
vent affections of the soul: who shall 
say that the philosophy and fiction of 
the poet outraged fact and nature ? 





THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 


In the memoir of Lord Brougham, pre- 
fixed to vol. XVII of the Mirror, there 
occurs an error which we are anxious to 
corréct. It is there stated that his 
Lordship married the widow of John 
Slade, Esq., whereas it should be John 
Spalding, Esq. We were misled by 
Stockdale’s Peerage. By way of ren- 
dering this more interesting than a mere 
correction, we subjoin a few etymological 
particulars of the name Suape. 

The word slade was formerly used to 
describe sloping land, but is now a pro- 
vincial term. Mr. Keightley, ina note 
to hisnew Mythology, says ‘The Anglo- 
Saxon s/aed is certainly a valley; all the 
spots denominated sludea that we have 
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seen, were rich, irriguous, but some- 
whut depressed lands.’’ We have a 
friend named Slade, of Somersetshire 
family, and may not his name have orie 
ginated from s/aed, rich lowlands being 
by no means rare in that county. Mr. 
Leigh Hunt says “‘ May not slade come 
from the same root as the word slide, 
and imply one of those gentle dips of 
land, which would often be characterized, 
like those which Mr. Keightley speaks 
of ? There is a place on the road between 
Kilburn and Edgeware called the Slad, 
which if our memory does not deceive us, 
is of that description.’’ 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF AN OLD MAID, 
Cog, a coquet in her prime, 7 
The vainest, ficklest thing alive ; 
Behold the strange effects of time ! 
Marries, and dotes at forty-five. 
Thus weathercocks which for awhile 
Have turned about with every blast,: 
Grow old, and destitute of oil 
Rust to a point and fix at last. 


GEORGE III. a 
Our “ good old king,’’ was remarkable 
for possessing a strength and activity, 
mental and corporeal, which completely 
put hors du combat, his less able-bodied 
and lively minded suite. He took, «and 
seemed to require, but little sleep, rose 
early, and went through a daily routine 
of business apd amusement, which few 
constitutions would have been capable of 
sustaining ; nor was very severe exer- 
cise, quite of the gymnastic order, omit. 
ted by the monarch. He has been 
known to go through military manceuvres 
which would have knocked up a heavy 
dragoon; and at. the riding-house to 
tire out daily three horses. 


SONG. 


Tue gale is sighing o’er the wave, 
The moon her watch hath set; 

Above the sailor’s crystal grave 
Calm eve and peace have met. 


I love this hour, the rippling sea 
Makes music to my mind, 
The spirit of sweet poesy 
Sings in the restless wind. 


And oh! the viewless form of bliss, 
I feel is how’ring near ; 
’Tis he who haunts each scene like this, 
And prompts the joyful tear ! 
M eee 


ee 
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